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THE SCHOOL EXHIBITION OF THE ART 
INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

The galleries of the south wing of the Institute have been filled, 
as is usual in the summer months, with the work done by the school 

during the year, and while the 
character and interest of school 
drawing and painting is much the 
same the world over, this exhibi- 
tion as a whole is worthy of notice, 
some things demanding special 
attention. 

The display includes not only 
the usual academic studies in draw- 
ing and painting, but there is one 
gallery filled with the work of the 
modeling classes, embracing fig- 
ures and heads in clay, plaster, 
and marble; a very interesting 
exhibition of work done in the 
designing classes; one room is 
given over to the Saturday classes 
of children from the public schools 
and the normal class of teachers, 
while the architectural department 
makes a more ambitious showing 
than usual. In the latter exhibition there are drawings and studies 
by one, two, and three-year men, some of them being large and im- 
portant. The School of Architecture of the Art Institute works in 
conjunction with the Armour Institute, and an encouraging growth 
is manifest from year to year. 

The policy carried out in the academic department is based on a 
severe study of the human figure. The drawing, both from antique 
and life, is treated mostly by line — outline — and less attention is given 
to effect and light and shade than in most schools. By means of the 
line, severely and judiciously employed, a more thorough and accurate 
training in drawing is the result. One is safe in saying that for preci- 
sion and clearness few schools can show better drawing. While this 
system is most admirable, a criticism might be made that there is a 
lack of individual expression, to a greater or less extent, while the 
powerful means of expression, effect, might with great advantage be 
engrafted on this thoroughly intellectual stem of outline drawing. 
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Students leaving for other schools, both here and abroad, take high 
rank in drawing, demonstrating the fact of its prime importance in 
the Art Institute training. 

The color work shows continued improvement, partly due to the 
services and influence of Mr. Charles F. Von Saltza, who will con- 
tinue his labors in Columbia College, New York City, this coming year. 
An important agent in the development of the color sense is the still- 
life class, which is admirably installed and governed, and where the 
best of results are obtained. This is one of the strong divisions in the 
school, and is having a gratifying influence on the whole body of 
students. The same may be said of the illustration and composition 
classes, under charge of Mr. Fred Richardson, the popular illustrator 
of the Chicago News. Composition is a weak point in most schools, 
but through the painstak ng efforts of Mr. Richardson, for three years 
or more, much good seed has been sown, which is ripening in all the 
classes where composition has any place. 

A notable improvement is also seen in the decorative department, 
which is to be expected, as students build on the results of other stu- 
dents who go before. I heard one graduate say that she would like 
to begin over again, on seeing the advancement that had been made 
since her brief day. 

The schools of the Institute are wide awake, the army of about 
1,800 students swarm like bees, but there is room enough,. and instruc- 
tors enough, and if the position of this school is not among the first, 
it is because enthusiasm, merit, and industry have lost their value. 
No school offers a broader training in the study of art. The academic 
department is complete; the theory, aesthetics, and history of art are 
taught by lectures, so numerous that one cannot attend them all; while 
the collections and galleries of the Institute are a constant influence 
for the best. The Art Institute of Chicago is worthy of profound 
respect, but if the loyal Chicagoan knew of the school, or could see it 
in operation, he would be filled with surprise and admiration. It is 
one of the largest art schools in the world, and its exhibition demon- 
strates its artistic importance. It shows results. 

Charles Francis Browne. 

ONE WAY OF TEACHING ART 

The manifest growth of interest in art, the appreciation and love 
for it, are hopeful signs in our commercial city; but we all of us aim 
much higher, and no doubt regret that so much beauty has been lost 
because of no preparation in childhood, or worse still, of an unwise 
and conscious striving after appreciation. So it is a pleasure and a 
hope to know that great efforts and wise are being made the better 
to fit our children for a life of art sympathy, and this is being reached 



